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in what are called sexual perversions may be punished by his community.
On the other hand, a woman in our society who has been deprived by
circumstances of normal motherhood may win great respect for her work
as a nurse, as the head of an orphanage, as a social worker, or as judge
of a juvenile court. For this reason the mere analysis of the mechanism,
the how of behavior, can never give us a complete understanding of
the personality., It may be sufficient for experimental, laboratory, individ-
ual psychology, but it is hardly sufficient for social psychology, which is
concerned with the interaction of individuals.
Perhaps the most noteworthy sublimations, at least in our society, lie
in the field of rage and sex because these are the two fundamental re-
actions which are most held in check in the present cultural order. We
provide channels through which these tendencies may be sublimated. To
put it differently, we canalize our habits in such a direction that these
physiological impulses are drained off into activities given cultural ap-
proval by others. One of the most distinctive examples of this is seen
in the repressive Christian sex mores. In Western society we permit the
tremendous energy thus accumulated to be redirected into highly com-
petitive activities which are considered proper and acceptable. Some
writers have gone so far as to contend that all the so-called higher and
more advanced cultures are largely the result of such sublimations. (See
Unwin, 1934.) In addition, substitutions exist for fear, for the more primi-
tive egoistic acquisitiveness, for the more primitive concepts and fantasies
about the supernatural, and in other dimensions of "behavior.
Other forms of substitution which are neither morally nor legally ac-
cepted in the community are found in various sorts of perversions,
criminal habits, and psychopathic disturbances that take the place of so-
cially accepted adjustments. These are not sublimations but may serve
for the individual somewhat the same purpose, although the most satis-
factory sorts of substitutions of behavior are those acceptable to the com-
munity, because, after all, the individual lives most*fully in the minds
of others and reflects in himself their attitudes toward him.
Rationalization. Not only do we find varied types of responses built
up in social interaction, such as identification, antagonism, projection,
compensation, and sublimation, but people soon learn to make excuses
or justify their acts to others and to themselves. We call this habitual
pattern rationalization. It is a means of keeping peace with ourselves and
our fellows when our actual but often unconscious desires and their ex-
pression, were they fully known, would make us ridiculous, disliked, or
even the subject of punishment by those in power. We all seek to justify
our behavior. Most of the "reasons" we give ourselves and others are
not the genuine causes of our conduct but are the excuses which we im-